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exercised a potent influence in asserting the dignity, and  CHAP.
enhancing the reputation,  of their  art.     The   profession     XI
in its corporate capacity showed its appreciation  of  Ms
services by proposing to confer a Gold Medal upon him in
1874, and hy passing a vote of condolence with his relatives
on the occasion of his death.1

The influence and the importance of The Seven Lamps
are, however, something else besides those of " a hymn to
architectural loveliness." Its central idea and many of its
leading principles made an epoch in the study of architecture,
and exercised considerable influence upon its practice and
development. That critic of an earlier book by Kuskin who
had told him to eschew eloquence was perhaps not altogether
ill-advised. The luxuriant rhetoric of the perorations in
The Seven Lamps, the very richness of the images and
illustrations,2 have led some readers, as Ruskiu himself
often complained, to separate the style from the sense, and
to ignore the structure in the decoration. It was the first
treatise in English to teach the significance of architecture

1 Mr. J. M. Brydon, Vice-Pre-
sident of the Hoyal Institute of
British Architects, in proposing
the vote, said that "Mr. Buskin
had been a power in the country
for over half a century. In their
own particular art probably no
man. in this age had influenced
architects as he had. He was re-
sponsible to a great extent for
that wave of Venetian Gothic
which passed over the country,
notable examples of which were,to
be found in Oxford and in London.
He was the man who probably first
awakened the English people to
a knowledge of what; art really
meant: art in the life of its
people, art in the true sense of
the word, as an ennobling laculty
wMch raised men, and induced in
them a longing for higher and
nobler things. Probably in that
connection no work had had more

influence and deserved higher com-
mendation, not only to students
of architecture, but to all who
were striving for culture, than
that magnificent book, The Seven
Lamps of Architecture, and particu-
larly those chapters which dealt
with Truth and with Sacrifice"
(Journal of the Royal Institute of
British Architects, vol. vii. (3rd
Series), p. 116).

2 How fine, for instance, are the
phrases in which he teaches the
architect to "think in shadow" :
"Let him design with the sense of
cold and heat upon him ; let him
cut out the shadows, as men dig
wells in unwatered plains"...
let him see that the light "is
broad and bold enough not to be
swallowed up by twilight/' and the
shadow "deep enough not to be
dried like a shallow pool by the
noon-4ay mfr""C'"'. ' '       ' ''''''"    ''" "''rged.   The intention was to confine the essay to
